BURIED TREASURE
BENEATH
THE SPANISH MAIN
by Mendel L. Peterson
I HE early shipwreck sites in North America are to be found along the great Spanish treasure route which ran from Spain to the Caribbean and returned to Europe by way of the Florida Straits.
During the later voyages of Columbus, the Spanish realized that the sea and air currents of the North Atlantic flowed in a clockwise direction. Utilizing these currents, ships leaving Spain for America would sail down the west coast of Africa to the Cape Verde Islands. Here they caught the trade winds which blow steadily westward. After a voyage of two weeks or so, they would make a landfall north of Trinidad and enter the Caribbean Basin.
At the height of Spanish power in the New World, the fleet was organized in two major convoys: the fleet of galleons, which served the port of Cartagena and, indirectly Porto Bello and South America, and the F/ota which served the port of Vera Cruz and the Vlceroyalty of New Spain (Mexico).
As the combined fleet entered the Caribbean, the galleons would leave the company of the F/ota and proceed to Cartagena. Here they would stay while the merchant ships and small escort vessels proceeded to Porto Bello,. and its fair.
At P-orto Bello, merchants from Peru
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and New Grenada exchanged gold, silver, emeralds, hides, dyestuffs and other natural products of the New World against the manufactured goods of Europe brought over by Spanish merchants.
When the fair, which lasted a month or so, was over, the merchants returned to the galleons at Cartagena, the products of the New World were loaded, and the ships prepared for the journey home.
Meanwhile the F/ota went on to Vera Cruz where a similar fair took place. Here, as in Panama, the goods of the mother country and Europe were exchanged for the wealth of America and for such precious products of the Far East as silk and porcelain.
After the fair at Vera Cruz, the F/ota loaded and set sail up the coast of what is now Texas but was then called Florida, into the Gulf of Mexico and down the west coast of Florida past the dry Tortugas into the port of Havana. This course was necessary to avoid head winds.
The galleons from Cartagena and their convoy rejoined the F/ota here. When ready, the combined fleets sailed up the Florida Straits, speeded along on the three-knot Florida current until they cleared the northern Bahamas. Here they steered north-east and came close to Bermuda. Taking a last fix on those islands they set course for the Azores and Spain, helped on by the prevailing westerly winds.
With the beginning of English exploration and colonization in North America a new route came into use. The English chose to face the headwinds of the central Atlantic rather than sail the long route to the Caribbean and up the Straits of Florida through waters patrolled by hostile Spanish ships.
This route led directly from the coast of Portugal to North America by way of Bermuda. The English, of course, used the same westerly winds as the Spaniards in returning to Europe. As trade developed between the expanding English colonies in North America and the mother country, shipping increased along this northern route, and so did the number of shipwrecks.
Finally, with the establishment of French, English, Dutch and Danish colonies in the Caribbean Basin, more shipping was added to the stream and shipwrecks from many nations began to pile up in the Florida Straits and Bermuda.
After the United States had become independent, the already vigorous sea trade redoubled, with a vast increase in shipping along the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts of the new republic. These four-and-a-half centuries produced innumerable shipwrecks along the coasts of North America, and the Bahamas and Bermuda.
The earliest major Spanish fleet disaster occured on the Texas coast near what is now called Padre Island. In 1553 most, if not all, the New Spain fleet bearing the silver and natural products of the Viceroyalty was smashed by a violent hurricane. Only one or two survivors returned to Mexico to tell of the disaster.
East of the Florida Straits lie the hundreds of islands comprising the Bahamas archipelago. The Spaniards did not establish posts in these islands, which became the lair of freebooters and privateers who preyed on the Spanish ships sailing up the Florida Straits.
In the spring of 1966 three American   VX spear fishermen discovered an ancient wreck  site   on   the   western   side   of Highborn   Key  island,   in   the   Exuma
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